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THE DOCTRINE OF CONSCIOUS ELEMENTS. 

THE new stage of development upon which psychology 
has recently entered, is characterized by several striking 
features, by which it is clearly differentiated from the phase 
of psychological theory which preceded it. What may be the 
results of this new psychology, one would as yet scarcely ven- 
ture to predict; but this is certain, that it has produced some 
noteworthy conceptions, which cannot fail to exert an influence 
upon its development. One of its most important contribu- 
tions to the history of the science is the new conception that 
it has given us of the nature of psychological elements. 

In a certain sense the doctrine of elements is an old one in 
psychology. It is true that the modern theory and the earlier 
ones are so different as almost to blind us to the fact that they 
are dealing with the same subject. Yet it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the modern psychology is the first to have a 
theory of elements. Its doctrine is a new and striking one, 
which promises to be of great importance in the future of the 
science ; but it cannot claim to be the first. 

As soon as men began to reflect upon mental phenomena, 
and to seek an explanation for them, the search for conscious 
elements began. Explanation in psychology, as in many other 
sciences, consists of two parts, — an analytic and a synthetic 
process. We start with our complex fact, and seek first to 
reduce it to a simpler, more nearly elemental form. We 
explain it, primarily, by referring it to some simpler facts. 
These, again, must be explained, i.e., referred to others still 
simpler, and so on. If, in our regress, we come at last to 
facts which cannot be reduced to anything simpler, we have 
reached our elements, and the first part of our process of 
explanation is finished. We have explained our fact by tracing 
it back to forms which themselves cannot be explained, but must 
simply be accepted. 
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The first part of our task, then, is finished, when the ele- 
ments have been determined; but our explanation is not yet 
complete. The process of analysis is ended ; the process of 
synthesis is yet to be performed. As the first sought to re- 
solve the complex into the simple, so the second tries to build 
up the complex from the simple. Only by this double process 
of analysis and synthesis, of regress and progress, can our 
explanation be made complete. 

The first stage, then, of a psychological explanation, consists 
in reducing given facts to other simpler facts, which are called 
ultimate. The search for elements is involved in any attempt 
at explanation. Hence, as said above, the doctrine of elements 
is not altogether new in psychology. It is true that the search 
for ultimates in science is especially characteristic of our own 
age; and it is to this very fact, I take it, that the recent great 
development of many sciences is due. It is just because we 
are beginning to realize the importance of basing our sciences 
upon an exact determination of their elemental facts and laws, 
that the progress of late has been so rapid. Nevertheless, the 
search for ultimates was involved in the early stages of many 
sciences; and psychology, in so far as it was a science, sought 
to discover the elements of mental life, and to explain complex 
phenomena by reference to these. 

Thus the notion of psychological ultimates in its most gen- 
eral form arises from the need of explanation for the facts of 
mental life. That the early psychologists carried out their 
process of explanation illogically and unscientifically must be 
admitted. Their mistake lay in a failure to see that we cannot 
go behind our elements. That this constitutes their funda- 
mental error may be easily shown. 

The method which all psychologists must use for discovering 
their ultimates is, as we have said, that of analysis. The ear- 
lier thinkers, as well as the later ones, begin with the complex 
mental state, and try to resolve it into its constituents. These 
may, perhaps, in turn be analyzed ; and the process is carried 
on until it can go no farther, until constituents have been 
found which resist further reduction. Here, then, our process 
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of analysis ceases : the ultimates have been reached, and ulti- 
mates must be accepted. 

This is precisely what is done by the modern psychologist: 
when he has discovered his ultimates he accepts them and be- 
gins to use them. For although he has found his elements, 
his work, as we have seen, is by no means finished. There re- 
mains the task of reconstructing our complex fact from the 
elements into which we have resolved it. The process of 
analysis gives place to a corresponding process of synthesis. 

This is the method pursued by the modern psychologist ; 
that of the earlier thinker, however, is very different. He 
does not accept his ultimates as ultimates; he seeks to explain 
them also. They resist, to be sure, the process of analysis, 
which he has hitherto used ; hence, in order to explain them, 
he has recourse to the metaphysical hypothesis of certain facul- 
ties inherent in the mind. The assumption that the soul, by 
virtue of its own nature, possesses a capacity for the activities 
of knowing, feeling, and willing, is to him a satisfactory expla- 
nation of sensation, affection, and conation, which the modern 
psychologist accepts without trying to explain. 

The defects of this position are four : 

1. Misunderstanding of ' element' — The theory involves, 
as we have seen, a failure to understand what is really con- 
tained in the conception of an element. The attempt to give 
psychological explanation is primarily the search for elements, 
but the investigator does not always understand just what he 
is looking for. Hence, when he has come upon the real object 
of his search, he may fail to recognize the fact. So those early 
thinkers who were trying to explain the phenomena of mental 
life, did not realize that when their process of analysis could go 
no farther, when the ultimates had been reached, they had the 
explanation for which they had been looking. It is true that the 
mystery is no more solved than at the beginning of the investi- 
gation : the problem is simply pushed a few stages farther 
back. Nevertheless, this pushing back of the problem is the 
only sort of solution that is possible for us within the domain 
of our particular science ; and whether it satisfies us or not, 
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we must accept it. What the early psychologists failed to do, 
was to see that the explanation which they had found must be 
accepted as primary and used as a basis for further investi- 
gation. 

2. Dependence upon metaphysics. — The doctrine has re- 
course to metaphysical assumptions with regard to the exist- 
ence of the soul, and to its possession of certain inherent 
powers. This reliance upon metaphysics is fatal to the claim 
of psychology to be an independent science. What meta- 
physics may have to say upon these questions is of no interest 
to the psychologist as a psychologist. If he wishes to raise 
his science to the rank of an independent department of inves- 
tigation, he must renounce once for all any appeal to meta- 
physics. 

3. Explanation of unknown by more unknown. — The doc- 
trine employs as ground of explanation that which is itself one 
of the great problems of psychology. As we have seen, it 
posits the existence of the soul and of certain powers in this 
soul. Now, however correct these assumptions may be, meta- 
physically speaking, the psychologist, at the outset of his study, 
has no right to them. The solution of these problems does 
not constitute the basis of our psychological investigation, but 
rather, forms the goal at which it aims. It must determine 
whether we are justified, on psychological grounds, in asserting 
the existence of the soul. It must also show — again on 
purely psychological grounds — whether we can rightly speak 
of this soul as possessing faculties. As Ladd has well put it, 
we must not use the assumption of faculties as an explanation 
of psychical facts, because " the formation and development of 
faculty is itself the chief thing which scientific psychology has 
to explain." x 

4. Disregard of facts. — By positing the abstract faculties 
in explanation of the phenomena of consciousness, the theory 
falls into the error of neglecting the phenomena themselves. 
Herbart has called particular attention to this defect of the 
doctrine of faculties. "Everywhere," he says, "the most gen- 

1 Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory. Preface, p. ix. 
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eral concepts are put forward with the greatest boldness ; 
everywhere we fail to give attention to the particulars and to 
the exact description of individual facts ; and yet it is precisely 
these particular facts which are all-important in any empirical 
science." x 

The faculty theory is of interest for us, not merely because 
it is an attempt to discover the elements of mental life, but 
also because its very defects have probably been the most 
influential factor in the development of the new doctrine which 
is taking its place. It is the revolt against the faculty theory 
which has opened the way for the modern conception of con- 
scious elements. The leader of this revolt, which has proved 
to be so significant for psychology, was Herbart. The service 
which he has rendered in exposing the defects of the theory 
and in pointing the way to a solution of the difficulty, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is true that his own efforts to 
solve the problem are made less valuable for us by the fact 
that they are based upon metaphysics, — and a rather unsatis- 
factory metaphysics at that ; but it is no less certain that, in 
turning the attention of psychologists to the facts of conscious- 
ness, and in proving to them that in these facts lies the domain 
of their science, Herbart laid the foundations of the new doc- 
trine of psychological elements. 

This modern theory, like the older one, tries to explain the 
complex phenomena of our mental life by reducing them to 
their simplest forms. To these simple forms the name of 'ele- 
ments ' is given. A psychological element may be defined as a 
mental process which is incapable of reduction to any simpler 
form, — i.e., which cannot be resolved into any other mental 
process or processes. 2 

1 Sammtliche Werke (ed. Hartenstein), vol. V, p. 215. 

2 This, as it seems to me, is the sense in which the word should be used. In 
point of fact, however, ' element ' has at least four meanings in modern psychology. 
Of these the one which I have used seems to have the weight of authority on its 
side. It emphasizes the functional nature of conscious elements. Many instances 
of this usage of the term may be found. Hoffding says : " Empfindungen, Gedan- 
ken and Gefiihle sind geistige Thatigkeiten, die nicht bestehen konnen, wenn der 
bestimmte individuelle Zusammenhang, in welchem sie vorkommen, aufgehort 
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After what has been said with regard to metaphysics and 
the attitude which psychology should take toward it, it can 

hat. Sie entsprechen den organischen Funktionen, nicht aber den chemischen 
Elementen" (Psychologies- 83. See also p. 108). Wundt speaks in terms of 
function, of " die einzelnen Elemente eines Gemiithsvorganges " (Phil. Studien, 
vol. VI, p. 343). Again: " Das Gefiihl nimmt in der Reihe dieser Gemuthsprocesse 
genau die namliche Stellung ein, wie die Empfindung in der Reihe der Vorstel- 
lungsprocesse : es ist das einfache, nicht weiter aufzulosende, eben darum aber 
auch nicht zu definirende Element aller Gemiithszustande " (Phil. Studien, vol. VI, 
P- 359- See also Grundziige, vol. I, p. 281 ; II, p. 561). We find a slight indica- 
tion of the same view in Kiilpe (Grundriss der Psychologie, pp. 284, 285 f.). Sully 
divides mind "into three main functions, — feeling, intellect, and conation." He 
seeks to discover " certain fundamental types of mental activity, certain simple 
and comprehensive functions of mind " (Human Mind, vol. I, pp. 25, 59). Titche- 
ner calls attention to the fact that the words sensation, feeling, and conation are 
verbal nouns (Mind, N.S., vol. II, p. 285). Again he says, " The affective ele- 
ment, pleasantness-unpleasantness, exists alongside of the sensational and cona- 
tive factors as a primitive functional constituent of mind " (Phil. Rev., vol. IV, 
p. 76. See, also, vol. Ill, p. 726). Ladd calls the "subordinate partial pro- 
cesses " of consciousness the " elements of mental life " (Psychology Des. and 
Explan., p. 89). 

The word ' element ' is also used to denote a structural unit. In the functional 
sense of the term, we have, perhaps, three conscious elements, — sensation, affec- 
tion, and conation. In this structural sense, however, we have a large number of 
elements. The various qualities of sensation, affection, and conation — as, for 
example, blue, red, warm, cold, pleasant, unpleasant, effortful, etc. — are them- 
selves regarded as the elements of consciousness. Wundt applies the word 
'Empfindung' to "jede qualitative Erregung des Bewusstseins, welche als Be- 
standtheil in eine objective Vorstellung eingehen kann " (Phil. Studien, vol. VI, 
P- 337)- Also, in speaking of the " Vorstellungselemente," he gives as instances 
the sensations blue, yellow, warm, cold (Vorlesungen, p. 16). Kiilpe says : "Die 
Einfachheit . . . letzter Elemente des Bewusstseins . . . bezieht sich lediglich 
auf ihre Qualitat, ihren Inhalt." He goes on to call gray "einen einfachen 
Bewusstseinsinhalt. . . . Die Zahl der qualitativ unterscheidbaren einfachen Be- 
wusstseinszustande ist sehr gross " (Grundriss der Psychologie, pp. 20, 21). 
Lehmann says that the state of experiencing the sensation red " lasst sich nicht in 
mehr elementare auflosen " (Die Hauptgesetze d. mensch. Gefilhlslebens, pp. 1 2, 

13)- 

A third use of the term identifies it with the attribute or aspect of the sensa- 
tion, affection, or conation. We find this usage in Wundt. " Neben Intensitat 
und Qualitat begegnet uns ... in jeder Empfindung ein drittes Element, . . . 
der Gefilhlston oder das sinnliche Gefiihl " (Grundziige, vol. I, p. 555. See, also, 
pp. 281 f.). Sully follows Wundt in making the "affective aspect" an element 
of sensation (Human Mind, vol. I, pp. 82, 133). 

Lastly we find element used to denote the concrete mental state, i.e., the most 
elementary state that we find actually given in consciousness. Wundt calls 
'Triebe' " die psychischen Grundphanomene . . . von denen alle geistige Entwick- 
elung ausgeht" (Grundziige, vol. II, p. 640. See also Phil. Studien, vol. VI, 
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hardly be necessary to supplement our definition by an explana- 
tion of the use of the word 'mental.' Obviously it should not 
be understood to contain any metaphysical implications as to 
the existence or nature of the mind. It is precisely in its per- 
sistent efforts to keep clear of metaphysical assumptions that 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of this doctrine of 
elements lies. The psychologists of to-day, who are working 
in the new fields of investigation, realize more clearly than any 
of their predecessors that a definite line must be drawn be- 
tween psychology and metaphysics. In using the word 'mental,' 
then, the psychologist makes no assertion whatever with regard 
to the existence of mind or of a fundamental difference be- 
tween mind and body. He employs the term simply as a 
convenient name for a great group of phenomena which appear 
to be of a different nature from the mechanical processes. 
Whether the dissimilarity is real or merely apparent is not 
a question for psychology to answer at the outset of its 
inquiries. 

The modern theory lays particular stress upon the fact that 
the psychological element is an elementary process. Formerly 

p. 343). We find traces of this view in Sully also. He names as the elements of 
intellection: " Discrimination, assimilation, and associative integration" (Human 
Mind, vol. I, p. 63). The confusion involved in this is easily seen. It is not 
consistent even with this particular use of element. For when we call discrimina- 
tion, assimilation, and associative integration elements of consciousness, we are 
really trying, as Professor Titchener has pointed out (Phil. Rev., vol. Ill, p. 724), 
to express psychological facts in logical terms. Again, these logical processes 
do not seem always to be regarded by Sully himself as elemental. For after he 
has found these so-called elementary processes, he still thinks it necessary to 
trace the " development of each from its rudimentary to its mature form " (Human 
Mind, vol. I, p. 80). There is a similar error in Ladd's treatment of elements. 
In the table of contents of his Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, he in- 
cludes " processes of ideation " under the elements of mental life. An instance 
of this confusion is also given in the following passage : " The immediate aware- 
ness of resemblance is the first, and it is the constant, form of intellection neces- 
sary for all elaboration of experience." 

This survey of meanings of element does not, of course, claim to be exhaust- 
ive ; but it will show, I think, that the word is actually used in modern psychology 
in very different senses. The confusion which arises from this fact is surely to be 
deplored. It is clear that there is need for greater exactness in the use of many 
of our psychological terms ; and in no case is the need greater than in that of the 
word ' element.' 
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a mental state was looked upon — or at least spoken of — as a 
thing, as a concrete whole, waiting ready-made for our investi- 
gation. This view of it no longer obtains. Not a thing but 
a process, not a persistent being but a continuous becoming, 
is the datum of the modern psychologist. 1 No doubt this 
makes his task far more difficult than that of the chemist, for 
example. If sensations were things, as many psychologists have 
seemed to suppose them to be, the investigation of them might 
be easier ; but inasmuch as they are not things, the sooner we 
recognize the fact the more profitable will our study become. 

The criterion of a psychological element, as of any element, 
is irreducibility. Whenever in our analysis we come to that 
which resists all attempts at further analysis, we have to admit 
the existence of an element. It may very easily be, however, 
that what we are at present unable to analyze will subsequently 
prove to be reducible to something still simpler. Hence, with 
regard to our elements, we can only say that we must treat 
them as ultimates until they have been shown to be capable of 
further reduction. 

Modern psychologists are agreed in thinking that when the 
analysis can be pushed no farther its results must be simply 
accepted. There is at present, however, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the point at which further regress 
becomes impossible. Processes which many investigators hold 
to be ultimate are thought by others to be capable of further 
reduction. For instance, the explanation of all mental facts 
by reference to the three elemental processes of sensation, 
affection, and conation, which has the support of many modern 
psychologists, is vigorously attacked by other thinkers of the 
new school. Many attempts are made to break down this 
classification, and to reduce the three groups of processes to 
one. The disciples of Herbart maintain that the only ultimate 

1 In this regard the theory of the element as a structural unit is perhaps open 
to criticism. Yet the view does not necessarily imply that the element is looked 
upon as a thing. Wundt, for instance, surely regards it as a process. (Phil. 
Studien, vol. VI, pp. 343, 359, — and elsewhere.) Nevertheless the theory is 
always liable to misinterpretation ; and there is no doubt that in the minds of 
many novices in psychology the structural element is really a thing. 
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process is ideation ; Horwicz and others refer sensation and 
conation to affection ; while other thinkers have tried to reduce 
the three processes to two. This general disagreement, how- 
ever, in no way invalidates the criterion of irreducibility. We 
may be very uncertain whether a given process is itself ele- 
mental, or is to referred to some other process. It none the 
less remains true that until we have good reason to believe 
that it can be further reduced we must regard it as elemental. 
Whatever may be the outcome of these various attempts to 
refer all mental phenomena to a single primary process, the 
fundamental principle will remain, that whatever shows itself 
to be irreducible is an element and must be used as a basis 
for all further investigations. 

There is one other point to be noticed with regard to the 
irreducibility of our ultimates. It is the fact that the work of 
analysis does not actually cease when they have been dis- 
covered. We have said that when we have resolved our 
mental fact into facts which are themselves irresolvable, our 
process of analysis is finished. This is true ; yet it would not 
be correct to say that there is no further occasion for analysis. 
There is need of a second process for the purpose of determin- 
ing the properties of our elements. If we have agreed, for 
example, to recognize sensation as ultimate, we may then pro- 
ceed by means of analysis to discover its various attributes, 
such as intensity and quality. But this, again, does not shake 
our faith in the validity of our general criterion of ultimates ; 
for this second analysis is in no sense a continuation of the 
first process, by means of which we arrived at the elemental 
sensation. In the first analysis we passed successively from 
one process to another, finding in each new stage the explana- 
tion of the more complex one which preceded it. When we 
have at length reached a process which we cannot explain by 
means of any other process, our regress is finished, our element 
is discovered. Whatever analysis may now be possible, will 
be entirely distinct from the first and will in no way affect its 
claim to be complete. The attempt to find an explanation for 
our process in something else than a process, the effort to go 
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behind our ultimate in order to explain it, would but repeat the 
fundamental error of the doctrine of faculties. 1 

The full significance of the new theory of elements and its 
importance in psychology cannot be appreciated so long as we 
view it in isolation. So far, we have spoken of it chiefly as 
concerned with analysis; but it is closely connected with the 
corresponding synthesis, for the sake of which it exists and in 
which it finds its completion. 

We saw above that the full significance of psychological 
explanation is not grasped until we understand that it involves, 
not only analysis, but also synthesis. Hence, when the psy- 
chologist has found his ultimates, his work is just begun. 
There remains the far greater task of building up from its ele- 
ments the structure of consciousness. This work is carried 
out in the doctrine of compounds, which naturally succeeds to 
the doctrine of elements. 

In the field of the latter, however, there is still much to be 
done after the preliminary analysis has been completed. We 
must carefully study the various elements in order to deter- 
mine, as far as possible, their nature, their behavior under 
various circumstances, and the laws of their combination. This 
is a necessary condition of the subsequent synthesis by which 
our task of explanation is completed. 

It is in this work of preliminary investigation that experi- 
ment is now so largely employed. With this method the mod- 
ern doctrine of elements is closely connected. It would hardly 
do to say either that the doctrine of elements produced the 
experimental method, or that the method produced the doc- 
trine; yet the connection between the two is certainly an inti- 
mate one. The beginning of the experimental method in the 

1 This is the objection to speaking as Wundt does of the attributes of sensation 
as elements. As we have seen, he distinctly says (Grundziige, vol. I, p. 555) that 
" Intensitat," " Qualitat," and " Gefuhlston " are elements. Now, although we 
readily grant that the first two are elemental attributes of sensation, we cannot in 
strictness call them elements of consciousness. Our psychological ultimates, as we 
have just shown, must be discovered from our complex mental states by a single 
process of analysis. When this first process of analysis is finished, the elements 
are found. 
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work of Weber and Fechner occurred shortly after the faculty 
theory had received its death-blow from the criticisms of Her- 
bart. The emphasis which Herbart laid upon the necessity for 
dealing at first-hand with the particular facts of consciousness, 
is in line with the actual practice of the experimentalists. In 
one sense it may be said that the modern theory of elements is a 
necessary condition of the experimental psychology. For the 
whole motive of experiment is removed, if one definitely accepts 
the reasoning of the faculty psychologists. As Beneke points 
out, if we insist upon explaining every mental phenomenon by 
referring it to an innate faculty of the mind, we are shutting 
the doors upon all serious scientific study of that which is 
" precisely the chief object of psychological investigation." 1 
In another sense, however, it is undoubtedly true that the 
experimental method has itself been one of the most important 
factors in the development of the doctrine of elements. In 
short, we have here a good illustration of the coordination of 
theory and practice — the theory furnishing the basis and rule 
of the practice, the practice confirming and developing the 
theory. 

We have seen, I think, that the doctrine of elements has 
been at all times an integral part of the science of psychology. 
We have found in previous psychological theory an attempt — 
though not a very successful one — to work out this doctrine. 
We have noted several points in which these earlier efforts 
have failed. And we have tried to understand the spirit that 
animates the new form of the theory. Let us now point out 
briefly the respects in which the later doctrine is an improve- 
ment upon the earlier. 

As we have shown, it keeps clear of metaphysical implications. 
The importance of this fact for the independence of psychology 
has already been sufficiently dwelt upon. Again : it has a clear 
understanding of the nature of elements. The modern psy- 
chologists realize, as the older ones never did, that when we 
have found our ultimates the only thing that we can do is to 
accept them and use them. The theory also prepares the way 

1 Lehrbuch der Psychologic (ed. Dressier, 3te Aurl.), p. 6. 
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for a study of the laws of the combination of elements, and 
thus makes possible an investigation of the development of the 
complex states of consciousness. As we have said, the earlier 
psychology, by its appeal to faculties for the solution of every 
difficulty, seemed to make investigation unnecessary. In the 
modern doctrine, however, investigation and synthesis follow 
naturally from the primary analysis. Finally, the new theory 
takes far more account of actual mental phenomena than the 
earlier ones did. Psychologists are beginning to see that for a 
solution of the problems of consciousness we must appeal to the 
facts of consciousness. Since so much of the barrenness of 
former theories has been shown to be due to their neglecting 
the particular mental facts and setting up their empty abstrac- 
tions in place of them, it is natural that the new doctrine 
should try to avoid this error by a careful study of the phe- 
nomena themselves. Here we have a return to the sure basis 
of experience ; and whatever may be the value of the structure 
that shall be raised, we shall at least feel that it rests upon a 
firm foundation. 

Thus we see that the later doctrine is strong in just those 
points in which the earlier one is weak. In their revolt from 
the faculty theory, modern psychologists have been very care- 
ful not to repeat its errors. In such cases, however, there is 
always a tendency toward mistakes in the opposite direction ; 
and there are those who apprehend danger for psychology from 
a too exclusive study of the data of experience. They point 
out that the experimental psychologist never gets beyond his 
facts, that perhaps he never cares to. This cricicism may not, 
at first thought, seem wholly unjust ; but after all it is too 
early in the history of the new methods for us to pass such a 
judgment. Moreover, the valuable constructive work already 
done by such men as Wundt and Kiilpe is enough to prove 
that the experimental psychologist can get beyond his facts to 
a theory that interprets those facts. 

That the new doctrine of elements is still in its infancy 
should be kept constantly in mind by all who attempt to esti- 
mate its value. We must judge of it more by what it is in 
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itself, and by what it bids fair to accomplish in the future, than 
by what it has already done. If we look at it in this way, it 
seems to me that we may safely regard it as a theory which is 
sound in its reasonings, scientific in its spirit, and hopeful in 
its prospect of development. Not the least promising sign of 
its future is the fact that it makes possible a new conception 
of the nature of consciousness and a fuller, more vital treat- 
ment of the higher conscious processes. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 



